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other. With the latter the wish was no doubt
father to the thought, and they may well have
imagined that Mr. Webster had determined to
go with them, when he waa still in doubt and
merely trying the various positions. There is
no need, however, to linger over matters of this
sort. The change made by Mr. Webster can be
learned best by careful study of his own utter-
ances, and of his whole career. Yet, at the same
time, the greatest trouble lies not in the shifting
and inconsistency revealed by an examination of
the specific points which have just been discussed,
but in the speech as a whole. In that speech Mr.
Webster failed quite as much by omissions as
by the opinions which he actually announced.
He was silent when he should have spoken, and he
^ spoke when he should have held his peace. The
speech, if exactly defined, is, in reality, a powerful
effort, not for compromise or for the Fugitive Slave
Law, or any other one thing, but to arrest the whole
anti-slavery movement, and in that way put an end
to the dangers which threatened the Union and
restore lasting harmony between the jarring sec-
tions. It was a mad project. Mr. Webster might
as well have attempted to stay the incoming tide
at Marshfield with a rampart of sand as to seek
to check the anti-slavery movement by a speech.
Nevertheless, he produced a great effect. His
mind once made up, he spared nothing to win the
cast. He gathered all his forces; his great intel-